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iA prating volume of the Mirror, 
(No. XLIV.), we gave an interesting ac- 
of the commencement of the erection 





need 
told, that it was built on the site of the old 
cathedral, which was burnt down in the 
eon phan Dryden, who has cele- 
this awful year as the Annus Mi- 


-mad- 

ink it rabilis, in noticing the destruction of the 

rodore cathedral, hasa very happy allusion to its 

of the during the time of the Com. 

Court monwealth, when the ps gp fone 

ing, & was converted into saw-pits, and stables 

n, said for soldiery. Dryden says, 

don’t é 

2” The daring flames peep'd in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 

ie 8 But since it was profan’d by civil war, 

Pn Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire.> 
— The first stone of the new cathedral 
in ont was laid on the 2ist of June, 1675, by 

the architect himself, who lived to 
a see son, then but a few months old, 
(BIRD, thirty-five years deposit the 
sold by t stone of the lantern on the cupola. 
the carly progress of the work, 
an incident occurred, which, even in a 

Vou. vi. N 





VitiM 


less superstitious age, might have been 


ex! credulity. 
Sir Christopher was out the di- 
mensions of the when. he 


ordered one of the workmen to bring him 
a flat stone, to use as a station. A 
was brought: it was. the 


tomb-stone, on which but one.word of the 
inscription was word was RE- 


suRGAM. Some authors suppose this 


portico, by Cibber, namely, a phenix 
rising out of its fiery nest, with this word 
as an amy ge 

During the — time that te. 
dral was building, quey oan: order 
to preserve the new temple profana- 
tion, affixed orders on pe vem the 
building, prohibiting the w 
swearing, on pain of dismissal. 

In 1693, the walls of the new choir were 
finished, and the scaffolding removed ; 
and on the 2nd of December, 1697, it was 
opened for divine service, on occasion of 
the thanksgiving for the peace of Rys- 
wick. The morning prayer at 


from 
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opened for divine service the Ist of Fe- 
1699. 


It ‘is remarkable, that this mighty 
fabric was begun and finished by one ar- 
chitect, Sir Christopher Wren ; one prin- 
cipal mason, Mr. Strong ; and during one 
bis that of Dr. Henry Compton, 
bishop of London. 

The time ocoupied in its erection, 
though, in truth, marvellously short, com- 
pared with that devoted to other build- 

gs similar in magnitude, was thought, 
at the period, to have been unnecessarily 
protracted. Nor was this the prejudice of 
the ignorant vulgar merely. In the 9th 
of William and Mary, parliament passed 
an act “for completing and adorning the 
cathedral church, in which there was a 
clause for suspending a moiety of the sa- 

until the said church should be 
finished ; thereby, the better to encourage 
him to finish the same with the utmost 
diligence and expedition.” And what 
does the reader imagine was the salary, 
the suspension of a moiety of which was 
to have this encouraging influence ? Only 
200/.! Who, but a man whose genius 
soared far above that of the times in 
which he lived, who looked forward to 
the admiration of future ages as his re- 
ward, could have brooked so unmerited an 
pep ww Be The whole time occupied in 
this building did not exceed thirty-five 
years; while St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
only fabric in modern times which can be 
in competition with it, was not 
completed in less than one hundred and 
for a ai 

f total expense of the building was 
736,7520. 2s. Ae ie 

The dimensions of this cathedral, com- 
pared with that of St. Peter’s, are, ac- 
cording to the Parentalia, as follows :— 

ithin St. ee. St. Peter's. 
Length, w o 0% ole 669ft. 
Greatest breadth ....223 442 
Height .........340 432 

Inthe construction of the edifice, the 
architect was forced to observe the gene- 
ral shape of a cross, and yet it exhibits 
little or none of the awkwardness of that 
form of’ building. By means of an ad- 
ditional transept or arm he has given due 


breadth to the west end or principal front; - 


the east end terminates in a projecting 
semicircle ; and at the extremities of the 
principal transept, there are also semicir- 
cular projections for porticos, while the 
angles of the ‘cross are occupied with 
Square appendages, which serve as but- 
tresses to a magnificent dome or cupola. 
The front of the building on the west 
presents a grand portico of the Corinthian 
and Composite orders, surmounted by a 
spacious pediment, with a lofty tower or 
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steeple of great elegance and richness on 
each side. In the tympanum, the con. 
version of St. Paul has been well scul 
tured in basso relievo, by Bird; on 
apex is a colossal statue of St. Paul, and 
on either hand, at different distances along 
the summit of this front, are similar sta. 
tues of St. Peter, St. James, and the four 
evangelists. The semicircular porticos 
at each end of the principal transept are 
of the Corinthian order, and are also 
crowned by statues of the apostles. The 
tympanum of that on the north side ex. 
hibits a sculpture of the royal arms and 
regalia, supported by angels; and that of 
the other, the phenix rising from the 
flames, as before mentioned. The side 
walls of the building present the appear. 
ance of a two storied structure, there being 
two ranges of pilasters all round, one of 
the Corinthian, and the other of the Com. 
posite order ; the intervals between which 
are occupied with windows. The dome, 
or cupola, is the most striking feature of 
the odie edifice. A plain circular base. 
ment rises from the roof of the church to 
the height of twenty feet ; above that, 
there is a Corinthian colonnade of thirty. 
two columns; and every fourth inter. 
columniation is filled with masonry, so 
dispersed, as to form an ornamental niche 
or recess, while, at the same time, the 
projecting buttresses of the cupola are 
thus concealed. ‘* By a happy combina- 
tion of profound skill and exquisite taste, 
a construction adapted to oppose, with 
insu solidity, the enormous pres- 
sure of the dome, the cone, and the lantern, 
is thus converted into a decoration of the 
— grand cae me character. pe 
lumns being of a large proportion, 
placed at in are crowned. 
with a entablature, which, con- 
tinuing without a single break, forms an 
entire circle, and thus connects all the 
parts into one grand and harmonious 
whole.” The entablature of the le 
sup a handsome 8 
with a balustrade. ithin this rises an 
attic story, with pilasters and windows, 
from the entablature of which springs the 
exterior dome. Round an aperture on 
the summit of the dome, there is another 
gallery, from the centre of which ascends 
an elegant lantern, surrounded with Co- 
rinthian columns, and. surmounted by 4 
ball and cross richly gilt. 

For this account of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
we are indebted to the Percy Histories ¢ 
London, and we copy from the same wor 
some further bead € on the subject. 

The great dome over the central area 
is supported by eight stupendous piers, 
four of the arches formed by which open 
into the side aisles. The cathedral church 
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of Ely is said to be the only othér one in 
ens in which the central area is 
thus p by 


vantages of this mode of construction are, 
that it gives an air of superior lightness 
to the clustered columns, affords striking 
and picturesque views in every direction, 
and gives greater unity to the whole area 
of the building. The view upwards into 
the interior of the dome is extremely 
striking. It has been so constructed as 
to shew a spacious concave every way ; 
and from the lantern at the top, the light 
is poured down with admirable effect over 
the whole, as well as through the great 
cilonnade that encircles its basement. 
The inside is divided into eight compart- 
ments, in which there are as many paint- 
ings of subjects from scripture, by Sir 
James Thornhill ; but though originall 

executed with much animation and relief, 
the colours are now so faded, that they 
present to the eye of the observer below 

a confused mass of stains. i 


monument of mosaic work ; but in this, 
asin other instances of correct foresight, 
he way' unhappily overruled. 

The choir. is separated from the body 
of the church by handsome iron railings. 
Over the entrance to it is the organ gal- 
lety, and an in it supposed to be 
oné of the finest in the kingdom. It was 
. by Bernard Schmydt, or 
0002. On the south side of 
is a throne for the bishop; on 
another for the lord mayor ; 
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\ t, when 
with the lofty windows above it, 
general magnitude of the choir. 


and - gilding,” 
“ of the east end of the church, over the 
communion table, was intended: only to 


serve the t occasion, till such time 
materialé could have been procured for 
N2 


a magnificent design of an altar, consist. 
= four — une of the 9 
marbles, su ig a canopy 

mispherical, with ma decorations of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture, for which the 
respective drawings and a model were 
prepared. Information and particular 
descriptions of certain blocks of marble 
were once sent to the Right Honourable 
Dr. Henry Compton, bishop of London, 
from a Levantine merchant in Holland, 
and communicated to the surveyor ; but 
unluckily the colour and scantlings did 
not answer his purpose; so it rested in 
expectance of a fitter opportunity, else 
——_ this curious and stately design 

ad been finished at the same time with 
the main fabric.” The palpit and read- 
ing desk are both splendid objects; the 
former was designed by Mylne, and is 
richly carved and gilt ; the latter consists 
entirely of brass’ gilt, and is very light 
and airy. 

In the south end of the western transept 
there is a ar a for morning prayers, 
and in the north the consistory ; both are 
divided from the aisles by screens of in- 
sulated columns and ornamental carved 
work. 

Few of the persons to whom monu- 
ments are erected in the cathedral, have 
been really buried here. Among the 
number, the or a -_ a 
is the-great architect of the building, 
Christopher Wren: to the 
vaults by a broad flight of steps, you see 
beneath the south east window, inscribed 
on a low tomb, the following simple epi- 
taph : “ Here lies Sir Christopher Wren, 
Knight, builder of this ral Church 
of St. Paul, who died in the year of our 
Lord MDC TI, and of his age 
fe ee ees cave 

: ; ‘ ar 
and which 


Wren, the 
builder of this church, and of this’ city, 
who lived upwards of ninety years, not 
for himself, but for the public good. 

“ Reader, would’st thou search out his 
monument ? Look around. 

“ He died 25th February, 1723, aged 

” 

Admired as this inscription has been, 
yet we can say from ex: that the 
direction to ‘+ look around,” when the 
reader is in the midst of a dark gloomy 
vault, has a very contrary effect to that 
intended. 

At the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Mylne, the architect, it has been repeated 
on a tablet in front of the gallery 
in the choir ; yet even there the effect is 
incomplete. Considering that Wren was 
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in truth the builder both “ of this church 
and this city,” the reader should be en- 
abled to ‘look around” on doth, to be- 
hold “ his monument.” 

In these vaults, also, repose the mortal 
remains of that Prince of Enterprize, the 
Immortal. Nelson, and of his friend and 
companion in victory, Lord Collingwood, 
both of which were deposited here with 
all those funeral honours, which a sor- 
rowing country could bestow. Here, too, 
lie interred those eminent masters, Rey- 
nolds, Barry, and Opie, in contiguous 
grayes; the eloquent and  sagacious 
Loughborough ; the learned and pious 
Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol; Dr. 
Boyce, the organist and composer ; the 
eccentric disciple of Animal Magnetism, 
Mainandot; and a few others of inferior 
note. 

After examining all that is to be seen 
in the lower part of the cathedral, the 
visitor has still te make the ascent to the 
summit, to examine the interior of the 
vast dome, and to enjoy the magnificent 
views which the outside galleries furnish 
of this vast metropolis, before his curi- 
osity can be fully gratified. You ascend 
by a spacious circular staircase, to a gal- 
lery which encircles the lower part of the 
interior of the dome, and is called the 
Whispering Gallery, from the circum- 
stance, that the lowest whisper breathed 
against the wall in any part of this vast 
citcle, may be accurately distinguished 
by an attentive ear on the very <r 
side. The paintings within the dome, 
you find, even on this nearer inspection, 
scarcely distinguishable. All the lower 
parts have perished utterly, and the rest 
are in a state of —_ obliteration. _ The 
subjects were all chosen from the life of 
St. Paul, as recorded in the scriptures, 
from his, Miraculous Conversion near 
Damascus to his shipwreck at Melita. 
Branching off from the circular staircase 
at this place, there are passages which 
lead to other galleries and chambers 
over the side aisles. One conducts you 
to the Library of the chapter, which is 
immediately over the consistory. The 
floor of this apartment is a great curiosity, 
being entirely constructed of small pieces 
of oak, without either nail or peg, and 
disposed into various geometrical figures 
with the utmost nicety. Above the chim. 
ney, there is a good half-length portrait 
of the Protestant bishop, Dr. Compton, 
who bequeathed the whole of his books 
to the library, which is not, however, of 
much value as a collection. Over the 
morning prayer chapel, at the opposite 
end of the transept, is a room called the 
Trophy Room, from being hung round 
with various shields and banners used at 


the ceremony of Lord Nelson’s funeral, 
In this room are kept the rejected model, 
according to which Sir Christopher Wren 
first proposed to erect this cathedral, and 
also the model of the altar piece, which 
was left unexecuted. 


ON THE APPEARANCE OF 
SAMUEL TO SAUL. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


THe circumstances attending the pre- 
dictions of the sorceress consulted by Saul, 
as to their fulfilment, &c. have led some 
to imagine that persons of her description 
have power, by the assistance of evil spi- 
rits, te foretel future events. Others, who 
deny the ‘possibility of such information 
from that quarter, imagine, by the sur- 
prise evinced by the woman, that the ap- 
pearance and information of Samuel was 
more than she herself had been used to; 
and that the predictions were dictated by 
Jehovah himself. To the first we obscrve, 
that to foretell future events is a miracle, 
and a certain criterion whereby to judge 
of the pretensions of any one to divine 
teaching ; that if witches or magicians 
by the power of evil spirits were capable 
of performing such a miracle, or indeed, 
of any other miracle, we should have no 
certain criterion by which to judge of the 
truth or falsehood of any teacher whatever. 
It was by the miraculous powers possess- 
ed by Moses and the Prophets, that the 
Jewish system was introduced and estab. 
lished—it was by this power that Jesus 
proved the divinity of his mission. But 
if other beings,—beings which are repre- 
sented as having only the cause of vice in 
view, were likewise capable of performing 
miracles, there would be no argument 
from this source why we should not give 
the preference to the champion of vice and 
falsehood, rather than to the advocate for 
virtue and truth; at least it places them 
on equal ground. But the Scripture is 
conclusive against this idea, ‘“¢ J am God, 
saith Jehovah ; and there is none like unto 


me, declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the® things that 
are not yet done.” Isa. xlvi. 9, 10. 
Again, it is supposed that the woman 
saw more than she expected, and that Je- 


hovah himself interposed in the affair, 
and revealed to Saul what should befal 
him. In order to make this opinion fea- 
sible, it is supposcd Saul had forsaken 
God, and not inquired of him; and when 
he did inquire, even though it was by a 
sorceress, he made use of that occasion to 
reveal his will. It is true (from 1 Chron. 
x. 13, 14.) that Saul did not consult 
Jehovah at some part of his life, but by 
comparing this fact with 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 
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I think weanay reasonably conclude, that 
he had neglected and despised the com- 
mands of his God so long (particularly in 
his conduct to David, whom he knew was 
chosen by God for peculiar services, that 
when he did consult him, he attended not 
tohim ; for in that passage it is said, that 
when Saul inquired of Jehovah, he an- 
swered him neither by dreams, nor by 
urim, nor by prophets. But those who 
hold this opinion, should endeavour to re- 
concile a contradiction attending it. For 
is it not astonishing that God should make 
use of those very means to instruct Saul 
which were the offspring of idolatry, and 
against which he had denounced the se- 
verest punishments.—See Lev. xx. 27; 
Deut. xviii. 11. Whether there was any 
real occasion for the surprise and fear 
which the woman evinced, will be seen in 
the sequel. Having in our opinion shown 
the unreasonableness of both these opi- 
nions, we proceed to show that the part 
the woman was that of a juggler ; that 
was not any appearance of Samuel ; 
that the predictions as to events were 
natural deductions from certain facts ; 
and as to time, ambiguous and uncertain. 
woman in our translation is called 
awoman that hath a familiar spirit ; but 
the Hebrew is a mistress of Aub, or Ob. 
The word Ob is generally understood as 
conveying the idea of a bottle, or of a 
cavity in general; and the usual inter- 
pretation of it in this place is, that the 
thus ge greg be so called 
consequence of their s ing from 
their bellies, or using cavemen That 
did avail themselves of that art, is 
highly probable, and we even conjecture 
that it was the method used by the wo- 
man at En-dor ; but that positive inform- 
ation thereof may be derived from the 
word Ob, we deny. For let it be observ- 
ed, this is the word used by Saul himself 
to his servants when he said, Seek me a 
mistress of Ob; but let common sense 
decide whether this ought to be interpret- 
ed, Seek me a woman that speaks from her 
belly. If this was Saul’s meaning, it must 
be evident to every one that Saul knew 
the whole mystery of the oracle, and he 
might as well have said, Seek me a woman 
that may cheat me, for I have a great de- 
sire to be deceived. The absurdity of this 
Interpretation is so’evident, that it needs 
no further refutation. 
F information as to the true mean- 
ing of the word probably cannot be ob- 
tained than in the following extract from 
Mr. Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology :-—‘ o- signifies a serpent, and 
was pronounced at times, and expressed 
Ope, Oupis, Opis, Ops, and py Cicero 
Upis. It was an emblem of the sun, and 
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also of time and eternity. It was worship- 
ed as a deity, and esteemed the same as 
Osiris, by others the same as Vulcan. A 
serpent was also in the Egyptian language 
styled Ob, or Aub, though it may only 
be a variation of the term above. We are 
told by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk or 
royal serpent was named Oubaios. The 
deity so denominated was esteemed pro- 
phetic, and his temples applied to as 
oracular. This idolatry is alluded to by 
Moses (Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xviii. 11.) 
who in the name of God forbids the Is- 
raelites ever to inquire of those demons 
Ob and Ideone, which shows that it was 
of great antiquity. The symbolical wor- 
ship of the serpent was introduced into all 
the mysteries, whezever celebrated. The 
Greeks called Apollo himself Python, (a 
Hebrew name for a serpent), which is the 
same as Opis, Oupis, and Oub. The 
woman at En-dor is called Oub, or Ob, 
and it is interpreted Pythonissa. The 
place where she resided seems to have 
been named from the worship there in- 
stituted; for En-dor is compounded of 
En-Ador, and signifies the fountain of 
light—the oracle of the God Ador. This 
oracle was probably founded by the Ca- 
naanites, and had never been totally sup- 
pressed.” 

From these circumstances we think our- 
selves justified in calling this mistress of 
Ob, a Pythian or Ophite Priestess, and 
in asserting that she was a person of some 
consequence ; and this may be drawn 
from the circumstance of her being so 
readily known by the attendants of the 
king ; and to her acquaintance with them 
may probably be attributed her continu- 
ing in the practice of the art, although 
Saul had put away those who had familiar 
spirits, and the wizards out of the land. 

It is necessary that we briefly view the 
situation of affairs in Israel at this time. 
Previous to the accession of Saul to the 
throne of Israel, the Philistines had re- 
duced that people to the lowest pitch of 
slavery; for, not content with conquering 
them in the field, and disarming them, they 
went so far as to take with them in their 
return from cenquest, every smith from 
among the Israelites, in order to prevent 
them forging arms to assist them in rebel- 
lion. As soon as Saul came to the throne, 
his people were unexpectedly supplied with 
arms. In consequence of his son Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer’s slaying a few men 
of the outposts of the Philistines, a panic 
ran through the whole camp, and every 
man’s hand was against his fellow: the 
Jewish multitude took the advantage of 
this, and from the spoils of their former 
masters supplied themselves with arms; 
for from this time the armies of Isracl 
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seem to have been well accoutred. It 
is not to be supposed that the Philis- 
tines, ever a warlike people, would quietly 
put up with the loss of the Jewish terri- 
tory, and with the disgrace the late events 
made them subject to, they therefore 
gathered together their armies to battle at 
Shochoh ; at which place the memorable 
combat between David and Goliah took 
place, when the latter was killed, and his 
people suffered considerable slaughter ; 
this repulse being little expected the Phi- 
listines returned with a tremendous army, 
to endeavour to regain their lost posses- 
sions, and they gathered their armies to- 
gether for warfare to fight with Israel. 
It is to be remarked that this dreadful in- 
vasion took place during the absence of 
David; that Saul was scarcely served, 
even through fear; that having so re- 
peatedly acted contrary to the revelations 
which God had made concerning David, 


and habitually consulted witches (1 Chron. 
x. 13.) he now refused to answer his in- 
quiries. Under these circumstances, and 
subject to ep wee dejected and 
eart greatly hake 

s 


afraid, his 
he applied for 
issue of the invasion to a heathen oracle. 

Behold now the king of the chosen 

le of Jehovah entering the cave of a 
'ythian priestess! Notwithstanding he 
had disguised himself, he could not 
prevent his known ; kings are not 
so seldom seen in the infancy of a mo- 
narchy, as not to be known by one who, 
from the nature of her profession ought to 
be acquainted with every one of note; 
besides, from his being so much Zaller 
than any of his people, it was impro- 
bable that any one who had once seen 
him should not recollect him ; nay, those 
who had not seen him, might from this 
uliarity conclude, untold, that he was 
Ire king. However, the woman affected 
not to know him, till she began to prac. 
tise the mysteries of her art; she even 
speaks of him in the third person— Thou 
knowest what Saul hath done, how he 
hath cut off those which have familiar 
spirits, and wizards, out of the land: 
wherefore, then, layest thou a snare 
for my life, tocause meto dic? And 
Saul sware to her by Jehovah, saying, 
As Jehovah liveth, there shall no pu- 
nishment happen to thee for this thing. 
Then said the woman, whom shal I 
bring up unto thee? And he said, 
bring me up Samuel. 

We may readily imagine the pomp of 
ceremony commenced at this instant ; 
awful incantations, accompanied, perhaps, 
with mysterious configurations by the 
priestess, before the altar of the serpentine 
god, and apparently painful contortions of 


her body, arrested the attention of the 
superstitious king, and useless 
the small d of rationality which he 
possessed. Bat while his passions predo- 
minate, his pulsations beat quick, and he 
breathes short with fear and expectation, 
his ears are assailed by the screaming of 
the woman. She pretended to have dis. 
covered by her art who her consultor was, 
And was this of such importance? No 
doubt it increased his faith in her art, 
and ‘this probably was what it was done 
for, for we find it excited his 

and curiosity. Then the king comforts 
her, and asks HER what sHE saw? 
And the woman said unto Saul, I saw a 
JUDGE ascending out of the earth: And 
he said unto her, What form is he of3 
And she said unto him, An old man 
cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle, 
And Saul PERCEIVED that it was Sa. 
muel. 

Perhaps it need not be pointed out that 
we have no direct proof that Saul saw 
Samuel; we rather have evidence that he 
did not. 1. Had he n1msELF seen him, 
why need he ask the woman what sHE 
a bs should Se head a 

e was of? 2. Again; u 
goored, why need hw Mee describe 

jose culars, when looking 
himeckt, would have prevented the infor. 
mation. 3. The historian remarks, that 
when the woman had given this descrip. 
tion (not from ‘what himself HaD SEE, 
but from what she had said), Saul rER- 
CEIVED that it was Samuel, and he stoop. 
ed with his face to the ground, and bowet 
himself. 

It needed no attired figure to ensble 
the priestess to describe the dress of an 
Israelitish nee prophet ; one, too, 
who had been of access all his life, 
and without doubt known to every body 
in Israel. Saul had named Samuel # 
the person he wished to be raised up ; 48 
the apparition was not intended to be 
seen, but only heard, she merely had 
give the general idea of a man in years, 
and the dress usually worn by the judges 
of Israel. This she did, and Saul was 
weak enough to imagine, in consequence 
thereof, that Samuel himself must be 
there. Following the narration, we find 
that she related to him the following pat- 
ticulars :—1. That the kingdom was (or 
should be) taken from him and given to 
David. 2. That Jehovah would deliver 
him and the host of Israel into the 
of the Philistines. 3. That he and his 
sons should die. We will speak briefly 
on each of these particulars. 1. That the 
kingdom should be taken from Saul and 
iven to another, the priestess learnt 
Samuel when alive. The evidence for 
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this is as follows :—In ch. xiii. ver. 13, 
14, Samuel told Saul that had he kept the 
command of God, he would have esta- 


blished his kingdom upon Israel for ever; this oracle. 


but that in consequence of his disobedi- 
ence, his kingdom should not continue ; 
that Jehovah sought him a man after 
his own heart, and commanded him to be 
captain over his people. Again, in ch. 
xv. 28, after Samuel been reproving 
Saul for his disobedience in saving a cer- 
tain part of the spoil of the Amalekites, 
which was prohibited, as Samuel turned 
about to go away, Saul laid hold upon the 
skirt of his mantle, andit rent ; and Samuel 
said unto him, Jehovah hathrent the king- 
dom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to a neighbour of thine that is 
better than thou. To be more particular 
as to WHO was to succeed him. This 
could not be a secret ; for in ch. xvi. ver. 
13, we are informed that Samuel anointed 
David in the midst of all his brethren. 
Tt wae even known in an enemy’s court ; 
for (ch. xxi. 11) the servants of Achish 
said unto him, Is not this David the king 
of theland? Jonathan, Saul’s son, knew 
fuer wae potised oft) Where, then 
was appri it. en, 
is the wonder that the priestess of an 
oracle, whose business it. was to be par- 
ticularly acquainted with such thin 
should it? 2. That Saul and 
army would fall into the hands of the Phi- 
listines, was deduced from the then ex- 
isting state of the Jewish army. The 
main strength of the enemy seems to have 
been drawn forth on this occasion ; seve- 
ral kitigs united their forces; they brought 
into the field against the Hebrews 30,000 
chariots; 6,000 horsemen, and infantry 
almost innumerable, on a former occasion, 
and we can suppose they now had fewer, 
for at the sight of the enemy, Saul was 
his heart greatly trembled. 
et a ee —_ not be 
presaged such data; the prospect 
was melancholy indeed! 3. That Saul 
and his sons would fall was highly pro- 
bable; the was subject to melancholy ; 
he had-an implacable enemy to with- 
stand ; it was under Saul that the Jews 
revolted from the Philistines; his life, 
therefore, should he be taken, would be 
the forfeiture, as well as of cach of his 
And when the woman learnt 
(by the artful question, Why hast thou 
disquieted me to. bring me up ?) that 
Gop nad FORSAKEN atm, and as he 
could not then be less than seventy years 
of age (supposing him to be thirty when 
he came to the throne, Acts xiii. 21), she 
naturally concluded, that this was the 
time at which the kingdom would be given 
to David—that the battle would be lost— 


and that Saul would be slain, Thus we 
see there was no occasion for su ural 
tuition in any part of the ictions of 
i ut some imagine the 
diction was inspired on account of its 
exact fulfilment as to time. Let us ex- 
amine this. The oracles of antiquity 
have been represented, and not withou! yat 
truth, as giving such indetermirate an- 
swers to questions referred to them, that, 
however the event might happen, their 
prediction could be so interpreted, as to 
appear to foretel it. Several, instances .of 
is might be pointed out ; we think the 
narration before us containsone. Samuel 
is represented (ver. 19) as saying to Saul, 
To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be with me ; but the word which is trans 
lated to-morrow is used also to convey 
the idea of any Suture period, however 
distant ; and the passage might be trans- 
lated, Hereafter shalt thou and thy 
song be with me. So that had her poli- 
tics failed, and Saul had lived any length 
of time, or had died that very night, the 
prediction would have been equally true, 
As we do not wish to advance any thing 
without proof, we will refer to a few pase 
where this word is used to express 
indeterminate future time, Gen. xxx, $3. 
Jacob, in making the agreement with 
Laban concerning his, hire, after having 
posed his terms, relying on the justice 
, says So shall my righteousness 
answer me to-morrow (in time ta 
come). Again, Exod. xiii. 14. All the 
Jirst born of man among thy children 
shalt thou redeem. And it shall be 
when thy son asketh thee to-morrow— 
in time to come—hereafter— What is 
this? that thow shalt say unto him, 
&c. &c. This is the word likewise used 
by the oracle to Saul. It may be ex- 
pected that we should propose some me- 
thod by which it is probable the sorceress 
effected her purpose, or how her d 
tions were carried on. This might 
done various ways, either, first, by means 
of a confederate, concealed in some conve- 
nient part of the cave, or apartment; or, 
secondly, by means of ventriloquism. 
We incline to the latter. The Abbe de 
da Chapelle (in a work published in 1772, 
entitled ‘ Le, Ventriloque’’) takes occa- 
sion to account for all the circumatances 
attending Saul’s conference with the 
Wirtcu of Endor, and endeavours to 
shew that the speech supposed to be ad- 
dressed to Saul by the ghost of Samuel, 
actually proceeded from the mouth of the 
er sorceress, whom he supposes to 
have been a capital ventriloquist. He 
afterwards brings many instances to:prove, 
that the ancient oracles principally sup- 
ported their credit, and derived their 
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influence, from the exercise of this particu- 
larart. Many other learned men have given 
the same account of the witch of Endor. 
The art, according to this author, does 
not depend on a particular structure or 

ization of these parts peculiar to a 


few individuals, and — rarely occur- 
but may be acquired b 


ring, y almost any, 
ently desirous of attaining it, and de- 
termined to persevere in repeated trials. 
The judgments we form concerning the 
situation and distance of bodies, by means 
of the senses mutually assisting and cor- 
recting each other, seems to be entirely 
founded on experience (see Reid’s ‘‘ In- 
quiry into the Human Mind,” page 70, 
edit. 2); and we pass from the sign to 
the thing ied by it, immediately, or 
at least without any intermediate s 
tible to ourselves. Hence it fol- 
ws, that if a man, though in the same 
room with another, can, by any peculiar 
modification of the organs of speech, pro- 
duce a sound, which, in faintness, tone, 
body, and every other sensible quality, 
y resembles a sound delivered from 
the roof of a house opposite, the ear will 
naturally, without examination, refer it to 
oa oe = distance; the sound 
whic person hears being only a sign, 
which from infancy he tins Vacs astne. 
tomed, by experience, to associate with 
the idea of a person speaking from a house 
top. A deception of this kind is prac- 
tised with success on the organ and other 
musical instruments, and there are many 
similar optical deceptions. Perhaps our 
mode of interpretation may be objected to 
by some, from a consideration that the 
historian expressly states that Samuel 
replied to the questions put, and does not 
say that it was either a confederate or by 
means of bem We ask, By 
whom are the culars of the affair re- 
lated? By the priestess or by Saul’s 
attendants ? By one of these they must 
be. Ifby the former, is it to be supposed 
she would betray the secrets of her profes- 
sion, that the historical account might 
be given with truth and impartiality ? 
If by the attendants of Saul, is it proba- 
ble they would have advised him to apply 
to one they knew was an impostor ? the 
pe gor: of whose art they were acquaint- 
ed with? But if either of those had 
assisted the historian in his collection of 


concerning this consultation, and only re- 
corded it as an instance of the very oat 
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disobedience and superstition of Saul.— 
Biblical Researches. 
Cravis. 





EVILS OF FORTUNE TELLING. 


Dr. Moore being at Berlin, went to see 
the execution of a man for the murder of 
a child ; his motive for this horrid deed 
was still more extraordinary than the ac- 
tion itself. He had accompanied some of 
his companions to the house of a fellow, 
who assumed the character of a fortune. 
teller, and having disobliged him, b 
expressing a contempt of his art, the fel. 
low, out of revenge, prophesied that this 
man should die on a Id ; this seemed 
to make but little impression on him at 
the time, but afterwards, haunted his 
mind so incessantly, that he was rendered 
completely miserable, and he resolved to 
= murder, but ioe fy he mur. 
dered a grown person he might probabl 
send a soul to eternal poss he in 
consequence murdered a child of his 
master’s, of whom he was extremely fi 
and thus the random prophesy proved its 
own completion. 

Grorce R———. 


LEVEL OF LONDON sTREETS. 


The following are the Levels in Lon. 
don above the Figher high water mark 
—(according to Parliamentary Re. 
ports) :— 


F. I 
North End of Northumberland. 
street, Strand - - - - -19 
North of Wellington-street, Strand 35 
North of Essex-street, Strand- ~- 27 
West of Coventry-street - - ~ 52 
South of St. James’s-street - 
South of Air-street, Piccadilly 
North of St. James’s-street - 
West of Gerrard-street - 
North of Drury-lane - 
South of Berners-street 
South of Stratford-place 
North of t-street 
South of street 
North of Cleveland-street 
Centre of Regent’s-circus 
North of Gloucester-; 
North side of Aqueduct crossing 
Regent’s Canal - - - - J 
Opposite south end of King-street, 
t George-street - 
The whole of Westminster, except 
Abbey and part of Horseferry-road, 
below the level of the highest tide 
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Autographs, with Biographical Motices, 
No. VIII. 
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“I want tO see Mrs. Jago’s hand writing, that I 
may judge of her temper.”—SHENSTONE, 

We have this week the pleasure of pre- 

senting our readers with a fac-simile of 


the hand-writing of his late Majesty, 


George III.—a sovereign who reigned 
fora longer, and during a more eventful, 
ieee “Ay, Sat Ins eorepned 2 Eng 
history. Reserving for a future oc- 
casion a iled memoir of the life of 
his late Majesty, which, amidst all the 
turmoils of state, was a life of domestic 
virtue and happiness, we shall merely 
remark that George iII. whose ancestry 
is as ancient and as illustrious as that of 
ay sovereign in Europe, was born on the 
4th of June, 1738, that he succeeded 
his father, George II. on the 25th 
of » 1760. His Majesty was 
married to the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, who died on the 
17th of November, 1818, leaving ‘his 
present Majesty and several other princes 
and princesses. During the last ten 
ears of the life of his late Majesty, he 
c under a mental affliction, from 
which he was released on the 29th of 
January, 1820, when he died. During 
the time of his Majesty’s malady, the 
empire was governed by his present Ma- 
jesty as Prince Regent. 

ANCIENT MONUMENT. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Si1r,—Being at Bishop Burton in the 
summer of 1823, on a visit to a friend, I 
was shewn an ancient monument, stand- 
ing in a field in that parish, about two 





miles from Beverley, on the left side of 
the turnpike road leading to York, and 
on making inquiry, the following account 
was given me of it :— 

INSCRIPTION. 

Orate pro anima Pray for the soul 
istri Wilielmi of Master William 

altho. de Walthon. 

“ The above inscription was made 
out by Mr. Topham, of Hatfield in Hol- 
derness. The said Mr. Topham was 
the son of the Rev. William Topham. 
When he made out the above writi 
(which he did in the year 1773) he resi 

in London, as an antiquarian, being em- 
ployed by government to translate old 
deeds into English. Mr.’ Topham thought 
this stump cross to be a sepulchral monu- 
ment, and that William de Walthon was 
buried under or near it, and by the Latin 
he thought it had been erected about the 
year 1400.” 

I beg to add, that the monument is 
about 6 feet high and square, each of the 
sides being about twelve inches over ; it 
is much declined from the perpendicular, 
and but few of the letters are visible. 
The inscription appears to be written in 
square text. 

Should the above be thought worthy a 
place in your entertaining little work, I 
should feel myself much gratified at 
seeing it inserted, and ibly some of 
its numerous readers may be able to give 
an account of the person for whose me- 
mory the monument was erected. 

I am, your constant reader, 

Newmarket. Francis Baker. 


M 
da’ 
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No. I. 


“ A thing of shreds and patches.” 
THE TRIP TO MARGATE, &c. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
DisTINGUISHED by your complimentary 
notice, Mr. Editor, far beyond my desert, 
I again venture to uet with my 
* Mirror”’—conscious that if I can en- 


ou are too gallant to be vastly scrupu- 
Be it known, then, worthy Sir, 

to you and all whom it may, or may not, 
ce 


trip even to 
inordinate 


jorego my purpose : 
think the fearful 


of steam will 


ty of the motion, effectually 
banish the least } sagen of ennui; and 
if conversationally disposed, the incli- 


nation may be pleasantly indulged by 


every d and condition ; a change of 
station instantly remedies the annoyance 
of a morose Png otherwise, objectionable 
compagnon du voyage—an alternative 
that land carriage does not present ; and 
though, with respect to scenery, but little 
interest or variety courts atten- 
tion, the shrewd observer finds ample 
scope for observation and amusement in 
what is passing around him: for there 
A MOTLEY group enjoy promiscuous chat, 
Whosé faces prove an index to the mind ; 
Nor Gall nor Spurzeheim need he here consult, 
In each their ruling passion may be traced 
The man of trade, with anxious care-worn brow, 
Reluctant mingles in discourse on aight 
That vavours not of gain ; and if ce 
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His penetrating eye can single out 

An old associate from among the crowd, 

It welcome speaks and glistens with delight 

In hopes on fav’rite theme, the passage to be- 
guile. 

The Invalid—sore stricken by disease 

Impatient looks to gain the happy shore 

He fondly hopes his vigour will renew ; 

The cheering thought, as onward speeds the 
bark, 

Diffuses through his feeble frame unwonted 
strength ; 7 

A flush of health revisits his wan cheek, 

And bids him hope his suffering’s at an end.— 

The pursy dame and daughter fair, atike on 
rambling bent,” 

On tiptoe with delight, rejoice to quit their home, 

And taste the sweets of pleasure’s giddy maze ; 

Industrious habits for a time take wing, 

And mirth and revelry usurp their place : 

The one, a stately dame, exults in dress— 

The other simpers with delight, and thinks of 


beaux. 

The city spark too, boldly gazing round, 

Until transfixed by glance etherial from fair 
maid 

(Whose charms to him seem moulded with a 


grace 

Beyond the reach of art) resistless feels 

Fond rapture check th’ erratic course of thought, 
And admiration. mute his state betrays! _ 

But pause we here, for we have much to say 

In plainer guise —Kind reader—if you please— 
Of all on board we now will take our leave. 


Perceiving that it is your intention, 


occasionally to 


to interfere with ; you must not 
therefore, other than fugitive ideas, which 
I shall note down as memory serves. 

I am ashamed to say I regarded Mar- 
gate = its — a ag ee 

judice, gro on the v t esti- 
Imation in which it is held i common 
parlarice—namely, as being almost exclu- 
sively the resort of a class of individuals 
having greater pretensions to wealth than 
polished manners: if it be the case, in no 
other place are unpleasant manners s0 
unobtrusive. — of behaviour 
seems a distinguishing tic; and 
though fashion may stigmiatise all that are 
Not so eccentric as itself, fon is not ex- 
clusively a criterion of éxcellence. It is 
also to be regretted that pleasing situa- 
tions, like favourite cy indeed 
— other attractive mundane sources of 
elicity, ate no sooner pretty generally 
appreciated, than their very celebrity 
begets indifference ; and what we should 
else prize for its intrinsic merit, absurd 
caprice induces us to think lightly of, 
because attainable by all. 

But a truce to sage comment for the 
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r friend 
being so long overlooked. 
cordial pen with him, 
bosom com mn Mr. 
and little Bobbikins, as he 
a 
e fatigues of the v 
(determined to enlist both tt snl ome 
cise in our behalf), we planned an active 
campaign—a practice, by the bye, but 
little attended to by the majority of the 
visitants, if we may fairly judge from the 
retired character of The 


M‘Tantrum, 


comfort, no doubt, but strange 


to such as are not accus~ 


seems the staple. The surface of 
the ground exhibits a more pleasing coup 
@eil than in other parts is often to be 
met with. Being but scantily intersected 
by rows, and often unobstructedly 
e the sight has freer scope for ob- 
serving the beautiful diversity its patches 
present: these, small in extent, do not 
tire the eye with eternal sameness, but 
lead from tint to tint, till the whole range 
a, in the most pleasing manner 


‘Tig. evening hour, and leas and less 
Her parting twilight gilds the.sea, 
And many a heart she comes to bless, 
Bat not for me—but not for me. 


197 


This is the time for happy meeting, 
When friendship’s chords more sweetly twine, 
How many a kindred heart is beating, 
But, oh! how desolate is mine. 
For me each dear, each hallow’d tie, 
Each tender link of love’s denied ; 
And life, when it has floated by, 
Save grief, what has it brought beside? 


For me, for me alas! there springs 
No boon of hope my fate to bless, 
Dim sadness ‘round my pathway clings, 
And all is widowed loneliness. 
And oft at parting evening, whet 
I gaze upon the fading sky ; 
How many a thought is wafted then. 
To sorrow, and to ——— Italy. 


AN ADIEU. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Apwou dearest Emma, but believe that to grieve 
thee, 
My heart swells with sorrow, atid is teady to 


burst ; «J 
*Tis distraction to think that thy William must 
leave thee, 
But my father is cruel and insists that I must. 


Let me kiss off the tear from thy blue eye that’s 


starting, 
And enfeld thy soft frame in embraces oace 


we're parting, 
Repeat the fond vows thou so oft hast told o’er. 


Was the heart of my sire not enslav'd by his 


treasure, 
And had e’er felt as Edo Me trausperts of love ; 
Thy merit by riches no longer he'd measure, 
But confess that thy charms e’en a moiarch 
would move. 


Oh, then fortune defy, and fulfil my fond wishes, 
Our wealth be contentment, and love be thy 
dower ; : 
We will scorn the base fools who their bliss sell 
for riches, 
A cottage our palace, our mausion a bower. 
When we lie down to rest at each evening's re- 
turning, 
To Emma a pillow my bosom shall be ; 
The bright flame of love in my heart will be 
burning, 


Which ceaseless will béat with affection tothee 
W. Jones. 


Origins and Inbentions. 
No. VII. 
TRUMPETS. 
Tne Trumpet is said by Viticentio Ga. 
Iileo, to have been invented at Nurem. 
berg; and there is extant a memoir, 
which shews that trumpets were made to 
gteat perfection by an artist in that city, 
who was also an admired performer on 
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that instrument ; it is as follows: ‘* Hans 
Meuschell, of Nuremberg, for his accu- 
— in making trumpets, as also for his 
skill in playing on the same alone, and 
in the accompaniment with the voice, was 
of so great renown, that he was frequently 
sent for to the palaces of princes, the dis- 
tance of sevetgl hundred miles. Pope 
Leo X., for whom he had made sundry 
trumpets of silver, sent for him to Rome, 
and after having been delighted with his 
ps open performance, dismissed him 
with a munificent reward.” They were, 
according to chronology, first sounded be- 
fore English kings a. p. 790. 


COATS OF ARMS. 


Harry, surnamed the Fowler, Emperor 
of the West, who regulated the tourna- 
ments in Germany, was the first who in- 
troduced those marks of honour, armou- 
ries, or coats of arms. Before that time 
we find nothing upon ancient tombs but 
crosses, with gothic inscriptions, and de- 
corations of s entombed. The time 
of Clement IV. who died a. p. 1268, is 
the first whereon we find any arms ; nor do 
they appear struck upon any coins before 
the year 1336. Camden refers the origin 
of hereditary arms in England to the time 
of the first Norman kings. Chronology 
says, coats of arms and heraldry were'in- 
troduced in 1100, and that the arms of 
England and France were first quartered 
by Edward III. 1358. 


HOUSE OF BOURBON. 


Tue illustrious Duke of Sully, was the 
youthful friend, the military companion, 
and the constant counsellor of Henry, 
Prince of Bearn, who was just seven 
years older than this great man, bein; 

born on the 13th December 1553, an 

was the immediate heir to the crown of 
France, on the possible extinction of the 
house of Valois, in the person of the 
reigning monarch and his younger bro- 
th e Dukes of Anjou and Alengon. 
The latter died in 1584, and *the former, 
Henry III. being assassinated in 1589, 
the prince of Bearn ‘then ascended the 
throne as Henry IV. This young prince 
was the son of Anthony de Bourbon, 
Duke of Vendome, and Jane d’Albert, 
Queen of Navarre, who by this marriage 
gave the title of king to her husband. 
Anthony was descended from Robert, the 
sixth son of St. Louis, the ninth of that 
name, and the ninth king of France, from 
Hugh Capet, the first of the third race of 
the French monarchs. Robert, who was 
born in 1256, married Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy, the daughter of Agnes, heiress of 
the House of Bourbon, in consequence of 
which his son Lovis too: ti. >> of 


Bourbon, and with that title was created 
Duke and Peer of France. As the sove- 
reignties of France, Spain, and the Two 
Sicilies, &c. are now in different branches 
of the house of Bourbon, and the former 
further secured by the Coronation of 
Charles X. this account of the origin of 
that house may not, at this particular 
period be thought superfluous. 


TITLE OF DAUPHIN OF FRANCE. 


Iw the times of the feudal system, the 
kingdom of France was divided into many 
petty sovereignties, as the empire of Ger- 
many is at jm meg? Humbert, or Hu- 
bert II. the Count of Dauphiny, married 
in 1332, Mary de Baux, who was allied 
to the house of France, and by her he had 
an only son. One day, it is said, being 
Playing with this child at Lyons, he let 
iim accidentally fall into the Rhone, in 
which he was drowned. Fronr that fatal 
od, he was a prey to all the horrors of 
grief; and feeling, moreover, a deep re- 
sentment for the affronts he had received 
from the house of Savoy, he resolved to 
give his dominions to that of France. This 
cession, made in 1343, to Philip of Va- 
lois, was confirmed in 1349, on condition 
that the eldest sons of the em of France 
should bear the title of Dauphin. Philip, 
in gratitude for a cession which thus united 
Dauphiny to the crown, gave the donor 
40,000 crown pieces of gold, and a pen- 
sion of 10,000 livres. Humbert next en- 
tered among the Dominicans, and on 
Christmas day, 1351, received all the 
sacred orders from‘ the hands of Pope 
Clement VI. who created him Patriarch 
of Alexandria, and gave him the adminis- 
tration of the Archbishoprick of Rheims. 
Humbert passed the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity, and in the exercises 
of piety, and’ died at the age of 43, at 
Clermont, in the province of Auvergne. 


CORONATIONS. 


Iw addition to the variety of information 
as connected with the origin of coronations 
in No. CXLIV of the Mirror, it may 
not here be uninteresting to detail, shortly, 
some of the modes now or formerly adopted 
by different nations on these important 
occasions. The first coronation cere- 
monial recorded to have been performed 
in‘ the metropolis was that of Edmund 
Tronsides, 1016. Chronology likewise 
informs us, that the first sermon preached 
at any coronation was at that of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1041 ; and the first who 
is stated to have touched for the king’s evil, 
in 1058. The first king’s speech said to 
be delivered was that of Henry I, 1107; 
but it is not a little sin that the first 
coronation feast in England is observed to 
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be that which was given on the crowning 
of Edward I, 1273. The oath taken at 
the coronation of Hugues Capet, is re- 
corded to be as follows :—‘*I, Hugues 
Capet, who, by the grace of God, will 
soon be made king of the French, pro- 
mise, on the day of my sacre (consecration) 
that I wili distribute justice according to 
the laws of the people committed to my 
charge.” Henry IV. was anointed the 
2th February, 1594, at Chartres. He 
made his abjuration on the 25th July 
ae, at St. Denis. On the day of 
is sacre,’says Sully, the Liguers ran in 
crowds to see him; they were delighted 
by his noble appearance; they raised 
their hands to heaven, dropping tears of 
joy, and they exclaimed in extacy—Ha ! 
Dieu le benie. At the coronation of the 
emperors of China, it was customary to 
present them with several sorts of mar- 
bles, and of different colours, by the hand 
of a mason, who was then to address the 
new emperor to this purpose— 
Choose, mighty Sir, under which of these stones 
Your pleasure is that we should lay your bones. 


brought him patterns for his grave- 
be that the prospect of death might 
restrain his thoughts within the due bounds 
of modesty and moderation in the midst 
of his new honours. The Dey of Algiers 
is elected from the army; and, as the 
mMeanest person has the same right to 
sovereignty as the highest, every common 
soldier may be considered as ra 
rent to the throne. a Lager besides, 
has a right to vote on the election ; and 
this being concluded, he is saluted with 
the words, “ Alla Barek !” that is, God 
bless you, and immediately invested with 
the insi of royalty: the 


oe, concludes with an nae 
ion to the practice of justice, equity, an 
m ion. The dey, after there exe 
altation, generally disdain the meanness 
of wishing to disguise their humble ex- 
traction ; on the contrary, when Mahomet 
Basha was in eye of that dignity, 
in a dispute with the deputy-consul of a 
neighbouring nation, he is said to have 
thus frankly acknowledged his origin :— 
“ My mother sold sheep’s trotters, and my 
father neats’ tongues; but they would 
have been ashamed to have exposed to 
tale so worthless a tongue as thine.” The 
of Poland are crowned in the ca- 
dral dedicated to St. Stanislaus, a 
pe oe structure in the city of Cracow, 
id where are preserved the relics of that 
Saint, the ancient bishop and patron of 
the nation ; who being murdered in this 
church, in the 11th century, by Boleslaus 
the Bold, the king and nobles walk in 
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procession to his shrine the day betore the 
coronation, to expiate the crime.; and se- 
veral kings on these and other occasions 
have offered vessels of gold and silver at 
his tomb. In Turkey, the Mufti, as 
high-priest or patriarch of the Maho- 
metan religion, girds on the sword to the 
Grand Signior’s side, which ceremony 
answers to the cororation of our kings; 
and here, perhaps, it may not be amiss to 
observe that the mines of Golconda, in the 
East Indian empire, have, it is said, fur. 
nished the principal diamonds which 
adorn all the crowns in the world. 
CRESCENTS. 
Tne Crescent was the symbol of the city 
of Byzantium, now Constantinople,* 
which the Turks have adopted. This de- 
vice of the Ottoman empire is of great 
antiquity, as appears from several medals, 
and took its rise from an event related by 
Stephens the Sreeeee, a native of By- 
zantium. He us that Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great, meeting 
with mighty difficulties in carrying on the 
siege of that city, set the workmen in a 
very dark night to undermine the walls, 
that his troops might enter the place with. 
out being perceived, but luckily for the 
besieged, the moon appearing, discovered 
the design, which accordingly miscarried. 
“Tn oe of this deliverance,” 
says he, “ the seg erected a statue 
to Diana, and thus the crescent became 
their symbol. 
MAMALUKES. 
AxsovutT the year 1160, Assareddin, or 
Saracon, the general of Narradin, the 
Saracen Sultan of Damascus, subdued the 
kingdom of E, and usurped the do- 
minion of it, was succeeded by his 
son Saladin, who reduced also the king. 
dom of Damascus, Mesopotamia, ‘and 
Palestine under his power’; and, about the 
year 1190; took Jerusalem from ° the 
Christians. This ce established ‘a © 
body of Troops in like the Turk- 
ish Janissaries, composed of the sons of 
Christians taken in war, or of 
the Tartars, to whom he gave the name 
of Mamalukes, which is said, signifies 
slaves, from their being devoted in a pe- 
culiar manner to the service of their sove- 
reigns. 
ATHEISM. 

ATHEISM was first taught in France by 
Lucilio Vanini, a Neapolitan gentleman, 

* The principal into the Seraglio, or 
palace of the Grand Signior is a huge pavilion, 
called Capi, the gate, or port, from whence 
some imagine the name of Porte has been ap- 
plied to Constantinople, but rather, perhaps, 
by way of eminence, from its admirable port or 
harbour. 
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- it mi 
eau oe out, and then his 
burned to ashes, April 9th, 1629. 
INQUISITION. 
Tux Inquisition, or Holy Office, as it is 
impiously termed, may be traced to P 
Lucius, who, at the council of Verona, 
1184, ordered the bishops to procure in- 
formation of all who were suspected of 
heresy, and if they could not effect this in 
person, they were to enjoin it as a duty on 
commissioners. In the beginning 
of: the 13th century. this order was re- 


first Inquisitor, yet the founder of that 
order to which the man 


ent of the In- 


disposed 
fully-established in Spain till 1478; but 
when it was. established, it’ triumphed in 
all its . In Portugal it was received 


for ‘“* what has been may a 
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Bseful. Domestic Hints. 


TO KILL FLIES. 
To a table-spoonful of milk, add one tea- 
spoonful of. black pepper, and one tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar. Put them ina 
small plate or saucer, and place it where 


2 afterwards. Pour 
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the flies are most numerous. I have tried 
this myself, and find it always clears my 
house. R. F. 





PARSNIP WINE. 


WINE made of roots apptoaches 
nearer to the Malmsey of Madeira and 
the Canaries than any other wine ; it is 
made with little expense or trouble, and 
= requires to be kept a few years to 
it as agreeable to the palate as it is 
wholesome to the body ; yet fashion in. 
duces us to give pounds for foreign wine, 
when we can ~— > ane ae 
our own country as many shilli 
Parsnip wine the other home 
made wines in the same ratio of excellence 
= “ India ager is oe ee 
‘o every. 
and quartered, put one geben ob waters 
boil them till they are quite tender; drain 
them through a sieve, but do not bruise 
them, as no. remedy would clear them 
d to each gallo add Sits. of loa sug 
and to eac! n bs. si 
poo eed = ounce of crude bog When 
cooled to the temperature of 75 degs. put’ 
in a little new yeast: let it ante ber 
days in a warm room, then turn it.—The 
mixture should, . possible, be fermented 
in a temperature of 60 degs. September 
and March are best seasons’for making 
satedied; bang. down. tin: ceck; sad 1 
su 
thevtamiannt ns teens oneive ahaeeha te 
fore bottling. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


CHEVALIER DE JAUCOUR AND: 
THE GH 





THE Chevalier ‘de Jaucour had an 
able countenance, a round face, fu 


wn hair, which he wore in disorder, 
his sobriquet’ of moculight. His shape 
is s ¢ of m t. His ’ 
was noble, and he. had a good air; his 
pr was excellent, full of sincerity 
honour. He had served. in several 
campaigns ; he entered the army at the 
age of twelve, and had shown as much 
military knowledge as courage. His un- 
derstanding was like his disposition, solid 
and reasonable. At one of these ve ach 
my aunt ned to say that I was afrai 
of ghosts. nm this, Madame de Gour- 
gues begged ¢ e Chevalier de Jaucour to 
relate his grand story about the tapestry. 
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I had always heard of this adventure as 
perfectly true, for the Chevalier de 
Jaucour gave his word of honour that he 
eat fillings ag ae he was 
o! ing a lie, in which, be- 

sides, in such a case there would have 
been no pleasantry. The adventure be- 
came or at the period of the revos 
lution. I can repeat it with scrupulous 
fidelity, because, knowing the Chevalier 
de Jaucour intimately, I have heard him 
relate it five or six times in my presence. 
The Chevalier, who was born in Bur- 
gundy, was educated at the college of 
Autun. He was twelve years of age when 


- his father, who wished to send him to the 


army under the care of one of his uncles, 
brought him to his chateau. The same 
evening, after supper, he was conducted 
to a large room, where he was to sleep ; 
ona stool in the middle of the room was 
placed a lighted lamp, and he was left 
alone. H himself and went 


site to him ; 
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Ike » remounted the 
sepa and replaced sol in its former po- 
sition. The chevalier, who was covered 

a cold sweat, remained for more than 
& quarter of an hour so bereft of strength, 
that he had not the power to call for 
assistance. At last some one came ; but 
hot wishing to confide his adventure to a 
<a ae merely said that he felt un- 


ell, and a ee to watch by 
bedside during the remainder of the 
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night. The following day the Count de 
Jaucour, his father, having questioned 
him on his pretended malady of the pre- 
ceding night, the young man related what 
he seen. In place of laughing at him, 
as the chevalier expected, the count 
listened to him very attentively, and then 
said—* This is very remarkable ; for my 
father, in his early youth, in this very 
pssst and psy the same ne 

represented in that tapestry, met with a 
wa singular adventure.” Whe chevalier 
would very gladly have heard the detail of 
his grandfather’s vision, but the count re- 
fused to say any more upon the subject, 
and even desired his son never to mention 
it again; and the same day the count 
caused the tapestry to be pulled down, and 
burnt in his presence in the castle court- 


ard. 
: Such is the detail of this story in all its. 
simplicity. Mrs. Radcliffe would have 
been glad to have heard it; and I dare 
say the Chevalier de Jaucour thought of it 
at the time of the Revolution: for the 


Memoirs. 





DEATH OF WALTHEOF, THE 
SAXON CHIEF. 


W1t.1ao the Conqueror was so jealous 
of. the power of the Normans getting 


the wane, that he wished to } 
marriages, and was els fadigant 
son 
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an opportunity to glut his vengeance.on 
Waltheof, a Saxon chief, who had mar- 
ried the king’s niece Judith. He was 
accused of having invited the Danes (who 
never landed), and was condemned to 
death at Winchester. 

Early in the morning, while the people 
of Winchester were yet asleep, the Nor- 
mans led the Saxon chief without the 
walls of the town. Waltheof walked to 
the place of execution clothed in his 
count’s apparel, which he distributed 
among some clerks and poor people who 
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had followed him, and whom the Nor- 
mans permitted to approach, on account 
of their small numbers and their entirely 
[emer er appearance. Having reached a 
ill at a short distance from the walls, the 
soldiers halted, and the Saxon, prostrat- 
ing himself, prayed aloud for a few mo- 
ments; but the Normans, fearing that 
too long a delay would cause the rumour 
of the execution they wished to perform 
to be spread in the town, and that the 
citizens would rise to save their fellow- 
countryman, said to Waltheof, “ Arise, 
that we may fulfil our orders!” He 
asked, as a last favour, that they would 
wait only until he had once more repeat- 
ed, for them and for himself, the Lord’s 
Prayer. They allowed him to do so; 
and Waltheot, rising from the ground, 
and resting on his 
*¢ Our Father, who art in Heaven: - 46 
but at the last verse—‘ and lead us not 
into temptation,” the executioner, seeing, 
perhaps, that daylight’ was beginning to 
appear, would wait no longer, but, sud- 
denly drawing his large sword, struck off 
the Saxon’s head‘at one blow. The body 
was thrown ‘into a hole dug between two 
roads, and hastily covered with earth. 
The English, who could-not save Wal- 
theof, put on mourning for him, and made 
him a saint and a martyr, as they had 
made martyrs of the ancient chiefs killed 
by the Danes, and as they had more re- 
cently made‘one of Bishop Egelwin, who 
had died of hunger in one of the Nor- 
man donjons. “ They have sought,” 
says a cotem > ** to efface his me- 
mory from this land, but they have not 
succeeded ; we firmly believe that he 
dwells among - the- b in Heaven.” 
It was rumoured ‘among 
and townspeople, that, at the end of a 
fortnight, the’body of the last chief of the 
English race, carried away by the monks 
of Growland, had been found unchanged, 
the blood being still-warm. Other mira- 
cles, springing in like manner from patri- 
otic superstition, were worked at Wal- 
theof’s tomb, erected, with William’s 
permission, in the chapter of the Abbey 
of Crowland. The Norman wife of the 
decapitated chief was disturbed by the 
news of these prodigies ; and, in Po $y to 
conjure the supernatural power of the 
man whom she had betrayed, and whose 
death she had caused, she went trembling 
to Waltheof'’s tomb, and laid over it a 
silk pall, which was instantly thrown afar 
off, as by some invisible hand. 
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She Gatherer. 


“fam but a Gatherer and disposer uf other 


men's stuff.” Wotton. 

Tue Edinburgh Reviewer, in speaking 
of the novel of Rob Roy, has the follow. 
ing words :—‘ This is not so good as 
some others of the family ; but it is better 
than any thing else.” 


et een bl READING THE 


“ Better than any thing else.” —Ludeed ! 


THEN this same writer doth exceed 
-All our great sons of wit : 
Pope, Dryden, Milton the divine !— 
Nay more,—his book we must opine, 
‘Has place of Holy Writ. 
INCREDULUS. 


IMPROMPTU 
On reading in the papers—‘ An Asses 
Milk Company is about to be established.” 


NED calls our isle—the isle of gulls,* 
Tom says—no swallow like John Bull’s,+ 
Such schemes ! and of all classes. 
Now here’s a Company (the ilk ¢ 
Was never) to sell Asses Milk, 
Sly rogues! that’s Milk for Asses. 
Risor. 
* See a Comedy so called. 
t “ No swallow like a true-born Englishman's. 
.A man in a quart bottle—the Cock-lane ghost; 
Give it him—down it goes, glib, glib.” 
See Upholsterer, a Farce. 
{ The k—in old language, the like. 


PHILOSOPHERS DISPUTING. 


A CarTEstan and Newtonian disputing 
in a coffee-house at Paris, fell to fighting; 


‘after they ‘were’ parted the Newtonian 
’ made 3 eaty complaint ‘of the blows 


which he had received. A merry fellow 
who had seen’ the affair, said to him, 
“you must forgive your adversary, he 
was determined by a superior force ; at- 
traction acted upon both ; and the reper- 
cussive force unhappily failing, he was 
carried towards you in a direct line with 
such an impetus, as occasioned a colli- 


sion.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are again, though reluctantly, compelled to 
defer our answer to Correspondents for another 


week. 
s 
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